EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU

On the very next day after his arrival he asked a
guide to carry him to a rowboat, lay him upon a bed of
pine boughs, and row him up the river to where a deer
might be found. Content and relaxed, gliding along
under the blue sky, he forgot his misery of the past
three months and the doom ahead. When the guide
suddenly turned the boat sidewise so that Trudeau
could see a buck feeding some two hundred yards ahead,
he rested his rifle on the gunwale, fired, and brought
down the animal. The guide loaded it into the boat,
and the party returned to the lodge, where other hunters
gathered around to congratulate the invalid who had
shot a deer from his sickbed without even sitting up.
Yes, life still looked good. He would make the most
of what was left.

As the summer days went by and he walked or sat or
slept in the open air, his health improved. That was
strange. Doctors had told tuberculous patients to stay
indoors with the shades drawn and to keep as warm as
possible. Here he was doing quite the opposite and
beginning to thrive on it. Was he different from other
patients, or had the doctors been wrong?

His friends contributed their full share to his content.
One faithfully kept him informed each week about his
wife and children; others came up to hunt or fish with
him from time to time. One of these was a young
man named E. H. Harriman. They had a grand time
together that first summer. Neither could have believed
that Harriman would one day be a great railroad
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